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MR. PEPYS THE MUSICIAN.! 
BY FRANCIS HUEFFER. 


It is proposed in the present paper to con- 
sider our dear old friend Mr. Pepys in a some- 
what.new capacity. We all know him as the 
most delightful gossip that ever put pen to 
paper in this or any other language. The value 
of his information as regards manners, morals, 
and politics of the Restoration epoch is also 
generally acknowledged, and students of the 
history of the drama are apt to look with much 
leniency on his naive admiration for Nell Gwya 
and other frail heroines of the stage. His re- 
lations to the art of music, on the other hand, 
have hitherto been strangely disregarded, es- 
pecially by musicians themselves. It is known 
in a general way that Pepys was fond of sing- 
ing and playing on different instruments, also 
that he invented a new method of musical no- 
tation, which he, like all inventors of similar 
systems before and after, considered to be per- 
fect. But as to the almost inexhaustible fund 
of valuable facts and dates relating to an im- 
portant period of English musical history that 
may be found in his pages, considerable ignor- 
ance seems to prevail, to judge at least by the 
all but total neglect with which the Diary has 
been treated by some of our latest historians 
of theart. It, therefore, may not be an alto- 
gether ungrateful task to point out the wealth 
of this mine of information. To work it thor- 
oughly and systematically would require more 
leisure than I have, at present, at my disposal. 

Music with Mr. Pepys was a passion, one 
amongst several it is true, but nevertheless 
all-engrossing at times. He loved it and he 
dreaded it. ‘ Played on the viall,” he writes, 
February 17, 1663, evidently after a long in- 
terval of virtuous abstention, “which I have 
not done this long time before upon any in- 
strument, being fearful of being too much taken 
with musique for fear of returning to my old 
dotage thereon, and so neglect my business as 
I used to do,” 

Never was vow more seriously meant and 
more frequently broken. Here is another speci- 
men of remorseful confession, as quaint and 
as “like human nature ” as, perhaps, only Mr. 
Pepys could have penned. ‘This time the en- 
try is dated March 9, ’66, and the reader will 
perceive that the moral progress made during 
the three intervening years was of the slen- 
derest description. “ Mrs. Knipp coming,” he 
writes, “we spent the noon together very merry. 
She and I singing, and, God forgive me! Ido 
still see that my nature is not to be quite con- 
quered, but will esteem pleasure of all things; 
though yet in the middle of it, it has reluctance 
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after my business, which is neglected by my 
following my pleasure. However, musique 
and women I cannot but give way to, whatever 
my business is.” Wine,” Mr. Pepys might 
have justly added to complete Luther’s cele- 
brated triad of “ Wein, Weib und Gesang,” 
to which he also was unflinchingly attached. 
It must, however, by no means be thought that 
to him the art was merely the solace of a leis- 
ure hour, or a welcome pretext for a quiet 
flirtation. Music, as I said before, was his pas- 
sion. Under its influence the innermost fibres 
of his heart were shaken to harmonious vibra- 
tions. It acted on him even with physical 
force, and to this influence he confesses with a 
naive simplicity which belongs to his age no 
less than to his individuality. What clerk to 
the Admiralty would now-a-days venture to 
commit, even to the most secret pages of his 
diary, such a passage as the following : — 

“Feb. 27, 1668. With my ,wife to the 
King’s House to see the ‘ The Virgin Martyr,’ ? 
the first time it hath been acted a great while, 
and it is mighty pleasant; not that the play 
is worth much, but it is finely acted by Beck 
Marshall. But that which did please me 
beyond anything in the whole world was the 
wind musique when the angel comes down; 
which it is so sweet that it ravished me, and 
indeed, in a word, did wrap up my scul so 
that it made me really sick, just as I have 
formerly been when in love with my wife; 
that neither then nor all the evening, going 
home nor at home, I was able to think of any- 
thing, but remained all night transported, so 
as I could not believe that ever any musique 
hath that real command over the soul of a 
man as this did upon me; and makes me re- 
solve to practice wind musique, and to make 
my wife do the like.” 

"The passage is strikingly illustrative of the 
man’s nature; a curious mixture of unsophis- 
ticated, not to say coarse, realism and of the 
most refined sensibility to the beauties of art 
and literature. For, be it said, parentheti- 
cally, that in literature also Mr. Pepys was a 
sound judge of genuine merit, who, to name 
but one instance, in an age of studied polite- 
ness was able to appreciate the racy force of 
the old popular ballads of England and Scot- 
land. It was, indeed, on his extensive collec- 
tion of such treasures that Bishop Percy drew 
when he published his famous “ Reliques,”. 
and thus prepared a healthy revolution in 
English literature against the stiltedness and 
pompousness of eighteenth-century poets. , 

But, to return to our immediate subject, 
Mr. Pepys was not only an enthusiastic ama- 
teur of the ordinary kind. The collector's 
turn, developed in him to a degree little short 
of genius, stood him in good stead in musical 
as in other matters, and with it he combined 
that marvellous sense of order which enabled 
him to put some system into the disgracefully 
muddled navy accounts of Charles II’s reign. 
The impression of perfect order and neatness 
is forcibly conveyed to one’s mind as one 
enters the room of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, where the Pepysian collection is kept. 
Here the cases are filled with rows of ancient 
tomes solidly bound and carefully arranged ; 
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and, so as to make reference to each volume a 
matter of perfect ease, Mr. Pepys has cata- 
logued, and at a later period recatalogued, his 
books and music; the different entries being 
distinguished by the colors of the ink. On 
the tables there are various curious-looking 
instruments, some evidently of a musical kind, 
the nature and uses of which a better mechan- 
ical genius than the present writer can boast 
of might perhaps still discover. Here also is 
the most precious of Mr. Pepys’s treasures, 
his Diary, containing over three thousand 
pages, carefully written in Rich’s system of 
short-hand, and extending over the first ten 
years of the Restoration from January, 1660, 
to May 31,1670. On that day the Diary 
closes for the melancholy reason which Mr. 
Pepys had better state in his own words: — 

“Had another meeting with the Duke of 
York at Whitehall on yesterday’s work, and 
made a good advance, and so being called by 
my wife, we to the Park, Mary Batelier and 
a Dutch gentleman, a friend of hers, being 
with us. Thence to ‘The World’s End,’ a 
drinking-house by the Park, and there merry, 
and so home late. And thus ends all that I 
doubt I shall ever be able to do with my own 
eyes in the keeping of my journal, I being 
not able to do it any longer, having done now 
so long as to undo my eyes almost every time 
that I take my pen in hand; and therefore 
whatever comes of it I must forbear, and 
therefore resolve from this time forward to 
have it kept by my people in long-hand, and 
must be contented to set down no more than 
is fit for them and all the world to know, or 
if there be anything, I must endeavor to keep 
a margin in my book open to add here and 
there a note in short-hand with my own hand. 
And so I betake myself to that course, which 
is almost as much as to see myself go into my 
grave, for which, and all the discomforts 
that will accompany my being blind, the good 
God prepare me!” 

In spite of the ominous name of the drink- 
ing-house and the lugubrious tone of the 
entry, the “world’s end” had not yet come 
for Mr. Pepys. From a humble retainer of. 
the Earl of Sandwich he rose by his own in- 
dustry and integrity to be Secretary of the 
Admiralty and one of the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports, in which capacity he assisted 
at the coronation of Jame$ II. Although at 
heart a sincere admirer of Cromwell's genius, 
he was by political opinions and bent of mind 
a Royalist, and the last two Stuarts held him 
in high honor. It is said that James was sit- 
ting to Sir Godfrey Kneller for a portrait in- 
tended as a present to Mr. Pepys, when the 
news of William’s landing in England reached- 
Whitehall. The Revolution deprived Mr. 
Pepys of his office, but his busy mind found 
congenial occupation nevertheless. He con- 
tinued his collections, dabbled in science, and 
lived to be President of the Royal Society. 
Neither did he lose that keen eyesight of his, 
although, unfortunately for us, he was never 
again able to commit his thoughts and obser- 
vations and little peccadilloes to that trusty 
confident of many years, his Diary. 

To that Diary we must now refer for the 
immediate’ purpose of this article; such refer- 
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ence being fortunately made possible by the 
careful and, as far as the nature of the mate- 
rials would allow, complete edition which the 
Rev. Mynors Bright has recently published. 
Looking at these volumes, one is almost em- 
barrassed by the wealth of valuable historic 
fact and amusing anecdote which they offer 
to the musical historian. One does not know 
where to commence — where to stop. As a 
beginning, however, has to be made, it will 
be best, before coming to personal matters, to 
look for such information on the general state 
of music in England as Mr. Pepys vouchsafes. 
Here we meet at once with a complaint which 
most likely had been made long before the 
seventeenth century, and will no doubt be 
made in the twentieth, the neglect of English 
music in favor of the foreign article. The 
old saying of the prophet, despised in his own 
country, applies to the musician perhaps more 
than to any other public man — painter, poet, 
statesman or preacher; and it is somewhat 
comforting to find that some of the leading 
musical nations in the world showed at first 
the same disbelief in their own art production 
of which English musicians so justly com- 
plain at present. More especially the upper 
classes seem everywhere determined to ignore 
as long as possible any independent movement 
in the music of their own country. The 
battle of French music was fought in the Paris 
of the ancien régime by two foreigners— 
Lalli, an Italian, and Gluck, a German; and 
perhaps the latter would never have had his 
operas accepted but for the protection of the 
royal lady who had been his pupil as the Arch- 
duchess Marie Antoinette. In the struggle 
between French and Italian music, Rousseau, 
an aristocrat in taste, although the founder of 
modern democracy, ardently espoused the 
cause of the latter. He demonstrated that 
French music not only did not exist, but never 
by any chance could exist, the language itself 
being wholly unfit for the purposes of the 
singer. “Le chant frangois,” he winds up 
his violent diatribe, “n’est qu’un aboyement 
continuel, insupportable 4 toute oreille non 
prévenue; l’harmonie en est brute, sans ex- 
pression et sentant uniquement son remplis- 
sage d’écolier ; les airs frangois ne sont point 
des airs; le récitatif francois n’est point du 
récitatif.”. A similar contempt of national 
music, although never expressed with equal 
force of language, runs through the history 
of the -rise of the art in Germany. The 
petty princes had each their court theatre and 
their court concert, at which Italian singers 
sang Italian airs, accompanied by French or 
Italian instrumentalists; the native element, 
if tolerated at all, being looked at with more 
or less open contempt. How Mozart, how 
even Weber, had to suffer from this condition 
of things is too well known, and it was not 
till the voice of the people became supreme 
in matters of art that the great German com- 
posers gained the acknowledgment justly due 
to them. 

Under such circumstances it is not a matter 
for surprise that in the early days of the 
Restoration, English music was not the art 
the king delighted to honor. Charles II, 
when he came to his own again, was to all in- 





teuts and purposes a foreigner. His tastes, 
his politics, his vices, and even his virtues and 
graces were foreign. Moreover, he had that 
dangerous “little knowledge ” of music which 
enabled him to beat the time correctly during 
the anthem at church, and to find unreason- 
able fault with imperfections too fully ac- 
counted for by the circumstances. No won- 
der, therefore, t he seems to have taken 
an actual delight in limmbling English musi- 
cians at the expense ot their foreign competi- 
tors. One of the earliest entries in the Diary 
(October 14, 1660,) refers toa visit of Mr. 
Pepys to Whitehall Chapel, “where one Dr. 
Croft made an indifferent sermon, and after it 
an anthem, ill sung, which made the king 
laugh.” Neither did profane music find favor 
with Charles II. For a little more than a 
month after the last entry (November 20) we 
find that “ata play the king did put a great 
affront upon Singleton’s musique in bidding 
them stop, and made the French musique 
play, which, my lord (Sandwich) says, do 
much outdo all ours.” That the example set 
by the court and followed in other classes of 
society was countenanced by the English 
musicians returning from abroad, and that 
Mr. Pepys had sense enough to have his own 
opinion on the subject is proved by the fol- 
lowing extract, dated six years after those 
last quoted : — 

“June 18, 1666. To my Lord Bellassis, by 
invitation; . . . and at dinner there played 
to us a young boy, lately come from France, 
where he had been learning a year or two on 
the viallin, and plays finely. But impartially 
I do not find any goodnesse in their ayres 
(though very good) beyond ours when played 
by the same; I observed in several of Bap- 
tiste’s (the great composer) and our Bannis- 
ter’s. But it was pretty to see my lord’s 
daughter loves musique the most that I ever 
saw creature in my life.” 

The “ Bannister,” whom Pepys here com- 
pares with Lulli— for he evidently is meant 
by Baptiste—is the John Banister, well 
known in the history of English art as the 
composer of “Choice Ayres and Songs,” and 
the incidental music to several “ masques,” 
tragedies, and plays, including Shakespeare’s 
“Tempest.” He was, in 1663, appointed first 
violin to the king, which post he is said to 
have lost owing to his upholding, within the 
hearing of his Majesty, the superiority of 
English over French players. A few months 
after the above entry, Pepys mentions a rumor 
that “the king’s viallin, Bannister, is mad; 
that the king hath a Frenchman come to be 
chief of some part of the king’s musique.” 
Fortunately the first part of this information 
taken in its literal meaning proved incorrect, 
or, if true, Banister must soon have recov- 
ered from his insanity, for he lived to start 
successful concerts in London “over against 
the George Tavern, in Whitefriars, and died 
in 1679, at the age of forty-nine, leaving a 
son the inheritor of his name and his talent. 

There were, it is true, many things to drive 
a king’s fiddler out of his senses in the time 
of the Merry Monarch, who had not even the 
good grace to pay his musicians after havi g 
insulted them. In a private chat “of the 





King’s family with Mr. Hingston the organist 
(December 19, 1666),” Mr. Pepys ascertained 
that “many of the musique are ready to 
starve, they being five years behindhand for 
their wages; nay, Evans, the famous man 
upon the harp, having not his equal in the 
world, did the other day die for mere want, 
and was fain to be buried at the almes of the 
parish, and carried to his grave in the dark at 
night without one link, and that Mr. Hingston 
met it by chance, and did give 12d to buy two 
or three linkes.” On the other hand Tom 
Killigrew could boast that “he hath gathered 
our Italians from several courts in Christen- 
dom for the King, which he do give 200/ 
a-year a-piece to,” an amount which, consid- 
ering the value of money in those days, would 
not be despised by many modern players. 
(To be continued.) 
ee aig 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
MR. WILLIAM F.* APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE.! 
II. (Concluded.) 

While Andrea Gabrieli (the uncle) was intoxi- 
cating all Venice, the Pontifical choir in Rome 
was rich in great composers. Their school, and 
what may be called their musical pedigree, is not 
to be so clearly traced as that of the great 
Venetians, who could prove their direct descent 
from Ockenheim and Binchois. But one of 
them, Jacques Arcadelt, was born somewhere 
in the Netherlands about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Another was Christofano 
Morales, a Spaniard, born in Seville, who was 
very like Arcadelt in his style. Then there 
was the famous Frenchman, Claude Goudimel, 
who now claims our attention fur more than 
one reason. Goudimel was born at Vaison, in 
the district of Avignon, between 1500 and 1510. 
He came to Rome and entered the Pontifical choir 
in the reign of Paul III. He was especially 
noted as a teacher. As a composer he showed 
the most refined sense of beauty. Ambros says: 
Goudimel’s works have a peculiar charm, a grace- 
ful loveliness and a delicate, almost girlish grace, 
which is especially to be felt when we compare 
them with the more manly works of Morales or of 
Arcadelt. Goudimel formed many excellent pupils 
who added lustre to the Roman school. As one of 
those pupils was so very great, and so royally over- 
topped all his contemporaries, I will mention only: 
him. You have already suspected his name. It 
was Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, born at 
Palestrina, a little town about sixteen miles south- 
east of Rome. It can be seen from the top of 
the Palatine onaclear day. There is some doubt 
as to the date of his birth, but the latest researches 
point to the year 1514. His family name was 
Sante. He passed his early childhood as a little 
street rag-muflin, being supported mainly by volun- 
tary contributions from the charitably inclined 
public. So runs one story. Another account 
says that he was sent to Rome by his parents to 
enter the music school of Claude Goudimel. At. 
any rate we know that he did study under the 
French master. Palestrina’s life does not furnish 
the biographer with very exciting material. He 
was too hard and constant a worker to have led 
a life full of incident. His career as a musician 
began upon his graduating from Goudimel’s school, 
about 1544. He lived quietly in Rome during 
his whole lifetime, saw fifteen Popes —from Leo 
X to Clement VII[—ascend the throne and 
pass away, and died at a very alvanced age, Feb. 
2, 1594. 

1 Revised by the author from the Boston Traveller's 
report. ‘ 
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His biographer, Cicerchia, says that lie was very 
rich, owning three houses in the Lungana, giving 
his daughters handsome dowries and investing 
largely in real estate. But this is far from probable. 
In the preface to his volume of Lamentations, ded- 
icated to Sixtus V, in 1588, he complains bitterly 
of his life-long poverty, even of his want of the 
bare necessities of existence. Sixtus V was by 
uo means the man to swallow any story of that 
sort if it were not true, and Palestrina must have 
known the pontiff’s temper too well to try to bring 
down such a very wily bird with a long bow. It 
is too evident that, like many other great men of 
genius, he was miserably poor during the greater 
part of his life. But to return. Palestrina’s 
first official post was that of leader of the choir 
of the Vatican Basilica, now known as the St. 
Peter’s choir. His first published work, a book of 
masses, appeared in 1554, three years after his 
appointment. Julius II], to whom it was dedi- 
cated, was so pleased with it that he invited 
him to try to pass the rigid examination imposed 
upon candidates for the leadership of the Pon- 
tifical choir, which he accordingly did in 1555, 
giving up his old post in the St. Peter’s choir to 
Giovanni Animuccia. When Paul 1V ascended 
the throne, his well-known furious reforms in 
church matters gave Palestrina an unlooked for 
blow. He, with two other musicians, was expelled 
from the Pontifical choir because he was a married 
man. This happened July 30, 1555, when he had 
been only four months in office. But on the first 
of October he obtained the position of leader of 
the choir of San Giovanni in Laterano. While 
holding this post he wrote his famous Improperie, 
which so pleased Paul’s successor, Pius LV, that 
he offered him the more gainful position of leader 
of the choir at Santa Maria Maggiore, which he 
accepted, March 1, 1561. This post he held for ten 
years, during which period of his life he performed 
that much-extolled exploit of “saving the art of 
music.” The story of this remarkable feat, dives- 
ted of the accumulated fiction of centuries, is simply 
this: The munificent patronage of the fine arts 
under Julius II and Leo X was by no means con- 
tinued under Adrian VI. ‘The reaction came 
with full force under his successor, Paul 1V, who 
cried out before Michael Angelo’s frescoes in the 
Sistine Chapel, “ ‘Tell me, is this the house of God, 
or a public bath-house ?” so that Daniele da Vol- 
terra had to fit at least bathing-clothes to some of 
the figures in the Last Judgment, to save the 
fresco from destruction. Music, in so far as it 
had to do with the church, came in for a thorough 
reforming. ‘The florid counterpoint of the great 
composers and the still more florid singing of the 
papal singers, together with their utterly careless 
treatment of the sacred text, seemed a scandal 
not to be borne by pious churchmen. ‘The Council 
of Trent at one time bade fair to carry out the 
reform with a high hand, and a return to the 
plain, ungarnished Gregorian chant in bare uni- 
son seemed inevitable. The church was about to 
wipe out seven centuries of musical growth, and 
begin all over again. But among the many non- 
possumuses of the church there is one which is 
quite as true as it is unsuspected by the church it- 
self. It cannot stop the world from turning on 
its axis; much less give it a permanent twist in a 
backward direction. At the twenty-second sit- 
ting of the Council of Trent, September 11, 1562, 
the question of music came up. Several bishops 
were strongly in favor of a return to the unison 
chant; but luckily many Roman cardinals were 
present who were great music lovers, and the 
movement was warmly opposed. The passage 
from Ecclesiasticus, “Hinder not music,” was 
quoted in behalf of counterpoint. The conclu- 
siva of the council was, that whenever anything 
“ lascivious or impure ” was mixed with the ritual 


music, it should be banished. The question of 





music came up again at the twenty-fourth sit- 
ting. The third proposition was to contain a 
direct prohibition of all “ ove?-delicate” music. 
The forty-two propositions of this twenty-fourth 
sitting were given to the papal legate to the 
imperial court on August 1, 1563, and were by 
him handed to the emperor, Ferdinand IJ, on the 
tenth of that month. The proposition referring 
to music was sent back by Ferdinand, with the 
answer that it would be well not to exclude 


figural music, 7. e., the counterpoint, as it often 


awakens the spirit of piety. This reply, coming 
from such a source, had great weight, and 
the whole conclusion arrived at on the twenty- 
fourth sitting was that the Provincial Synods 
should give their attention to correcting musical 
abuses. 

Palestrina was not drawn into the affair till 
the Council of Trent was ‘over —it ended in 
1563. Pius IV, intent upon carrying out the 
decrees of the council, put the matter into the 
hands of a board of eight cardinals, which ap- 
pointed two of its members — Cardinal Vitellozzo 
Vitelli, then only thirty-three years old, and an 
enthusiastic dilettante in music, and Cardinal 
Carlo Borromeo —as a committee on music. The 
two cardinals called in eight singers of the Pon- 
tifical choir as experts. The main question to be 
decided was, Could the text be plainly heard in 
elaborate contrapuntal music ? ‘This was long dis- 
cussed without any satisfactory conclusions being 
arrived at. At last it was decided, probably at 
the instigation of Borromeo, who was nephew 
of Pius 1V, to refer the question to Palestrina, 
who was high in favor with the Pope. Palestrina 
was ordered to put the question to the test, and 
was earnestly besought to do his utmost to pre- 
vent the Pope and cardinals from withdrawing 
their protection from music. You see what the 
animus of the committee was: they were only 
too anxious for a good excuse for not touching a 
hair on contrapuntal music. 

Palestrina, as can readily be imagined, set to 
work with a will and wrote three test masses in- 
stead of one. The last of these was the famous 
Missa Pape Marcelli, written in memory of Pope 
Marcellus II. On the 28th of April, 1565, the 
three masses were performed at Vitellozzo’s palace 
in presence of the board of eight cardinals. The 
result was an unanimous vote that the true church 
style was at last discovered, and Borromeo report- 
ed the decision to his uncle, the Pope. Pius 1V 
was all anxiety to hear the Marcellus mass; so it 
was performed at the Te Deum in the Sistine 
Chapel, in honor of the alliance between the papal 
Chair and the Swiss Confederates, June 19th,1565, 
Carlo Borromeo ofliciating at the altar, the Pope 
and all the dignitaries of the church being present. 
The words which Pius spoke to the cardinals 
were: ‘These are the harmonies of the New Song 
which the Apostle John heard sounding from the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and which an earthly John 
now lets us hear in the earthly Jerusalem. 

He appointed Palestrina composer to the Pon- 
tifical choir and raised his previously monthly 
wages of $5.87 to $9! The best of the story is 
that the good cardinals could not hear the words 
of the text any more plainly than in the greater 
number of masses from the time of Josquin down ; 
but the music was so divinely beautiful that they 
could not find it in their hearts to condemn it. So 
Palestrina and Emperor Ferdinand I can divide 
the title of Savior of Music between them. 

There is another big-sounding title which people 
are fond of bestowing upon Palestrina, but which 
has absolutely no sense at all. We hear‘of him 
as the Father of Music. Now Palestrina was 
several things, but one thing he absolutely was 
not, and that is, father of music in any possible 
sense of the term. He stood upon the culminat- 
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him modal counterpoint virtually spoke its last 
word: he closed the era. A new musical epoch 
indeed began to dawn during his lifetime, but he 
had as little to do with it or its principles as possible. 
He was a musical reformer in a certain sense. 
The musical principles that had come down from 
Guillaume Dufay to his time were carried to their 
highest expression by him. He purified the art 
and brought it to its most sublime pitch of per- 
fection. But he was in no sense the founder of a 
new school or the pioneer ina new direction. He 
was greater than his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, not so much by his originality of genius as 
by his uniting in himself the finest qualities in all 
of them. There is one side of Palestrina’s genius 
which we find quite equalled by Orlando Lasso ; an- 
other in which Giovanni Gabrieli is indisputably 
his peer. It was in his many-sided perfection 
that he surpassed them both. Still it is probably 
true that the greater spiritual depth and intel- 
lectual vigor was on the side of Palestrina. Of 
the three mighty composers of the last period of 
this great epoch, Lasso, Gabrieli and Palestrina, 
it may be said that Gabrieli was somewhat the 
inferior of his rivals in technical skill. He was 
not so expert a contrapuntist. But his gorgeous 
brilliancy of style, the warm Venetian glow of 
his harmonies, his admirable sense of beauty, and 
his peculiar power of charming, amply atone for 
his now and then shirking a severe task, and cut- 
ting his way through it. Lasso was more of a 
contrapuntist, and if his specific sense of the 
beautiful was less striking than Gabrieli’s, his 
easy command over his material and the grand 
vigor of his style make him quite Gabrieli’s 
equal. Palestrina was all in all. 1 am sorry that 
I cannot present to you this evening any character- 
istic composition by Gabrieli. Like the rest of 
the Venetian school, he delighted in writing music 
for a vast number of voices. I have not three 
full choruses at command; but we will listen 
reverently to something by Palestrina. 

The lecture was then concluded with two ex- 
tracts from Palestrina, given by the quartet. 


ee 


TWO NEW OVERTURES BY JOHANNES 
BRAHMS.‘ 

At the Gewandhaus Concert of the 12th ult., 
the chief feature of interest was the performance 
of two new concert overtures in MS., by Johannes 
Brahms. Although both works are written in 
strict classical overture form, their distinctive 
characteristics are in such marked contrast that 
any monotony that might possibly be felt at their 
juxtaposition is entirely done away with. The 
first, in D-minor, entitled Z'ragische Overture, is 
full of passionate dramatic expression, and jus- 
tifies its name by presenting to the mind, even of 
the most casual hearer, the clear idea of two con- 
tending forces — the human or pathetic struggling 
against, and finally subdued by, an overpowering 
and irresistible fate. The first of these two tragic 
elements, whose contest forms the groundwork of 
the overture, is represented by the wood wind, in 
which the oboe takes a prominent part, accompa- 
nied by the strings, somewhat analogous to the 
effect at the opening of Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony; the second by the brass instruments. 
The use of the trombones and tuba throughout is 
strikingly original, the latter instrument taking 
what might almost be described as an obligato 
part. After the opening bars, the brass is entirely 
silent for some time, during which the wood anid 
the strings seem to recover hope and courage, and 
even to be on the point of gaining the victory, 
when the brass enters again with a derisive cry, 
and, after a brief conflict, bears all before it with 
resistless force. Before and after this dramatic 
part of the overture there are short passages for 
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tional character, fitly introducing and concluding 
this central portion of the work. 

The second, or Akademische Fest Overture, in 
C-minor, is, as its name implies, founded on stu- 
dents’ songs, and might almost be called a fan- 
tasia, were it not in strict sonata form throughout. 
It is not so much remarkable for any emotional 
character as for its extraordinarily original instru- 
mentation. From the pianissimo cymbals in the 
opening bars, leading into a solemn and devotional 
strain, given out by the brass with striking effect, 
to the genuine and irresistible fun of the last stu- 
dent song, which enters on the bassoons, and is 
then taken up by the rest of the wood band, 
the treatment of the orchestra is entirely new, 
and unlike any previous work of the composer. 
Another remarkable point occurs about the middle 
of the overture, where the closed notes of the 
horns are introduced alone with a strange and 
weird effect, and at the end of the whole the tri- 
angle appears upon the scene as a pendant to the 
treatment of the cymbals at the opening. The 
imaginative hearer may picture to himself the 
clinking of glasses at some student festivity, but 
it is right to add that so-called “ programme 
music ” forms no part of the work. 

Both the overtures, but more especially the 
second, are clear in form, easy to follow, and en- 
joyable even at a first hearing; in this they re- 
semble the other works of the master’s later style, 
such as the Violin Sonata, or the Rhapsodies for 
pianoforte solo. 

The Akademische Fest Overture was written 
in recognition of the degree conferred upon the 
composer by the University of Breslau, and was 
first performed in that town privately on the 4th 
ult. A few days later both the overtures were 
played at a Philharmonic Concert in Vienna, 
where they were very coldly received. Their re- 
ception at the Gewandhaus was scarcely more 
enthusiastic, but taking into consideration the 
strict conservatism of this audience, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at. It is, however, surprising 
that the first overture should have been accused 
of being incomprehensible, and the second of 
being vulgar; yet such was the opinion of the 
hereditary stall-holder in the Gewandhaus, whose 
musical prejudices are as great as his critical 
capabilities are small. Far different was the 
warm reception accorded to the works at the re- 
hearsal, when the seats were open to all comers, 
and an audience of genuine lovers of music was 
assembled. 

The remainder of the programme at this con- 
cert was also interesting; it included that master- 
piece of exquisite workmanship, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E-flat, perfectly interpreted by the 
orchestra, and besides two vocal pieces, a piano- 
forte concerto by the conductor, Carl Reinecke, a 
well manufactured composition, with which it is 
difficult to find fault. The overtures were con- 
ducted by Brahms in person, whose capabilities as 
leader of an orchestra would probably be more 
renowned than they are, if his powers as a com- 
poser did not outweigh them. 

No public, perhaps, is more overrated by the 
outer world than that of the Gewandhaus! In 
order to secure a seat, which may in twenty years 
become vacant, the names of children of two 
years old are often put down on the list of candi- 
dates (it is needless to say without reference to 
their musical capabilities, dormant or otherwise), 
and the result naturally is an audience, one out of 
thirty of which is, perhaps, musical, and the rest 
entirely the reverse. The latter, however, unfor- 
tunately do not feel called upon to keep discreet 
silence, but express opinions which only too often 
expose their inherent ignorance. No better in- 
stafice of this can be found than the reception at 
the Gewandhaus of Brahms’s Serenade for small 
orchestra in A, when first performed there. The 





writer had the advantage of being "present on 
that occasion, very shortly after hearing it at its 
first performance by the Philharmonic Society of 
London. At the latter performance he recalls 
with pleasure mixed with satisfaction that no 
fewer than two movements were enthusiastically 
encored, and the remainder as warmly applauded ; 
at the former it can be said with literal truth that 
not a single hand was raised to applaud from be- 
ginning to end. After this instance it will be 
needless to enlarge further upon the taste of the 
Gewandhaus public. In fairness, however, it must 
be added that in no respect can it be called 
the Leipzig public, which is both discriminating 
and sympathetic. At present, however, the only 
musical performances to which they can obtain 
admittance are those of the theatre; but the 
building, which is now progressing, of a larger 
room for the Gewandhaus Concerts, will, we trust, 
go far to provide a public which can appreciate 
the real excellence of these now historical musical 
performances.—Lond. Mus. Times, Feb. 1. 


——_e———_ 
THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 


Herr Ernst Pauer delivered the fourth of his in- 
teresting course of lectures on the above subject, in 
the lecture theatre of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, on the 3d Dec. The lecturer said : — 

It will be recollected that in our last lecture we 
spoke of Ludwig Van Beethoven, whose genius 
cast all his predecessors and contemporaries into 
the shade. In all historical studies, it is desirable 
to follow the chronological order as closely as pos- 
sible; but in this case it was purposely departed 
from in order distinctly to represent the three val- 
uable educational composers, Berger, Clementi, and 
Cramer, whose studies present some analogy to the 
technical part of Beethoven’s sonatas. Miiller, Dus- 
sek, Steibelt, and Woelfli belong to a school which 
has no affinity with Beethoven, and their works, 
with the exception of Miiller’s, are now almost for- 
gotten. Yet it cannot be denied that they deserve 
honorable recognition. Dussek was praised as a 
performer for his pathos and grandeur, not unmixed 
however with some sentimentality. Like John 
Field, he could boast of a beautiful singing touch, 
and, having large hands, played tenths and elevenths 
with ease. He used the pedals with effect and 
judgment. As compared with Clementi’s sonatas, 
Dussek’s contain sweeter melodies, and display a 
greater wealth of harmony and polyphony, but 
they produce a sense of satiety which Clementi’s 
do not ; this sentimentality it is which deprives them 
of our sympathy now. His works, however, pre- 
sent some new technical figures, and a short collec- 
tion of them will be beneficial to the student. 

Joseph Woelfl obtained through industry and 
practice a wonderful power of manipulation, and 
played runs in thirds as easily as other performers 
could simple scales. But there is no interest or intel- 
lectual charm in his works, and he soon lost his hold 
on the attention of the public, so much so that, al- 
though he died in London, the date of his death can- 
not be certainly ascertained. 

Daniel Steibelt was a clever executant, and in 
that respect at one time a dangerous rival to Beet- 
hoven. But Steibelt was a great charlatan, and it 
was said would use a powerful tremolo in the left 
hand to hide its weaknesses. Everything he did 
was for show, and having, when in London, mar- 
ried a very handsome lady, he gave concerts at 
which his comely spouse accompanied him on the 
triangle or tambourine. He wrote descriptive pieces 
of various historical events, but which were defi- 
cient both in taste and artistic refinement. 

La Consolation by Dussek and The Storm Rondo 
by Steibelt were taken as illustrations. 

Herr Pauer continued : — Before coming to Schu- 
bert and Weber we must speak of two composers 
who considerably furthered the development of 
pianoforte playing — Kalkbrenner and Moscheles. 
Dussek, Steibelt, and Woelfli made an advance in 
technical execution, Kalkbrenner and Moscheles 
elaborated, coifsolidated, and refined what had al- 








ready been done. Both exhibited elegance and 
taste, and the former excelled in a systematic and 
pure technical execution; his scales were like 
strings of pearls, and during all what Beethoven 
would have called his gynmastic evolutions, Kalk- 
brenner preserved a perfectly quiet position of the 
hands and body, captivating his hearers by his neat- 
ness and elegance. Moscheles was superior as an 
ingenious composer, and very clever in putting his 
talents to the best account. Although the concer- 
tos offer much that is interesting, it is in the Stud- 
ies, Op. 90 and 95 that the newest effects are to be 
found. -Moscheles was a real bravura player, had 
studied every point of technical execution, all his 
ornaments were neat, and he may be taken as a 
model for promptness and decision. What he 
lacked was warmth and feeling. As the studies of 
Moscheles and Kalkbrenner contain some of their 
best work, a selection of them will form a satisfac- 
tory illustration of the composers and their playing. 

Resuming his remarks, Herr Pauer said: — We 
come now to two composers, who introduced into 
pianoforte playing the new features of romantic 
charm and lyrical expression. As a performer 
Weber ranked much higher than Schubert, who 
never played in public; but from the knowledge of 
the pianoforte which his sonatas and smaller works 
display, it may be assumed that he was an expert 
performer. Weber was one of tle most brilliant 
performers of his own or any age, and he treated 
the piano like an orchestra, so that it was no longer 
simply a chamber instrument. Another of his in- 
novations was the complete independence he gave 
to the left hand, as for instance in the introduction 
to the famous Jnvitation to the Waltz, while in some 
of his works quite a duet is carried on between the 
two hands.- Then there is the romantic and dra- 
matic feeling which he introduced. His works de- 
mand great muscular power, and their importance 
cannot be overrated. Later composers profited 
greatly by what he had done, and while Dussek, 
Steibelt and Woelfl are forgotten, Weber is as pop- 
ular as ever. Now, when feeling and enthusiasm 
are eschewed, and a natural modulation laughed at 
as child-like simplicity, Weber’s chivalrous fresh 
feeling is very pleasing by contrast. 

The Andante from the 2d Sonata, and Rondo in 
E-flat, Op. 62, having been played by way of illus- 
tration, Herr Pauer resumed: —It has been said 
that we have no account of Schubert as a pianist, 
and his biographies say nothing of his ever having 
been a teacher; we cannot, however, omit his name 
from among the composers wio advanced piano- 
forte execution. Several important facts are to be 
noted: first, that Schubert was influenced by the 
Vienna School and its technical treatment, for he 
was born and educated in the Austrian capital; 
secondly, that as regards form, he took Beethoven 
as his model; thirdly, we note the lyrical expres- 
sion of his melodies; and lastly, all his pianoforte 
pieces show healthy, vigorous, spontaneous feeling. 
He understood the effects of the key-board, and his 
Impromptus, Rondos, and Moments Musicaux, are 
full of grace and charm. Schumann says: Schu- 
bert will always be the favorite of youth, for his 
music shows all the qualities dear to that age; he 
relates romantic episodes, and is full of wit and hu- 
mor, never leaving from the foreground a sincere 
and warm feeling. All these are represented in the 
Sonata in A-minor, No. 42, which is finished with 
greater care than the others. His fault is prolixity 
and he shows an absence of self-judgment and self- 
abnegation, qualities which Beethoven possessed in 
an unparalleled degree. Were it not for the charm 
and sincerity of Schubert’s material, we should get 
tired of his works. 

Herr Pauer next played the Impromptu in B-flat, 
and Moments Musicaux. 

As it is necessary, the lecturer said, to observe a 
careful economy of time, and as so many influential 
composers have to be treated of, we must find room 
in this place for Mayer and Herz. Neither has any 
great merit as a composer, but they were distin- 
guished pianists. Mayer, born 1799, died 1862, was 
a pupil of John Field, and in his earliest nocturne 
strikingly exhibited the influence of his teacher. 
Charles, not to be confounded with Leopold Mayer, 
was one of the best executants of the ‘century; but 
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cool and prosaic. He was much influenced’by Thal- 
berg and Hensclt, and though his compositions were, 
it must be confessed, uninteresting, the modulations 
were natural and effective, and Mayer is much to be 
recommended to students. 

Henry Herz, born in Vienna, 1805, studied first 
at Coblenz, then in Paris, where he now lives, and 
is still an efficient teacher. He was a very brilliant 
performer, but after a time the public tired of his 
elegant phrases, and his works lost all their popu- 
larity. Yet it cannot be denied that much is to be 
learned from his studies and variations, which are 
useful towards acquiring elegance. ‘The public 
taste inclined mure and more to technical excellence; 
cyclical forms became rarer; concertos and even 
chamber quartets were excluded, and the piano 
reigned supreme. It isa considerable tax on the in- 
genuity of a performer to play for an hour or two 
alone, but this monopoly has caused the present 
extra development of pianoforte playing. 

Herr Pauer concluded with a performance of 
Mayer’s Romanza and Grand Study, and Herz’s va- 
riations on La Violette. — Lond. Mus. Standard. 


—_——_@——_ 
ONE IN FIFTY MILLION. 


To the Editor of the Musical and Dramatic Courier, 

New York: 

In the Scriptures we find this question: “Can 
there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
Among most amateur and even some professional 
violinists we find a somewhat similar inquiry: Can 
any good violins be produced by American makers ? 
This is generally accompanied by a shake of the 
head and a deprecating tone of voice, implying pity 
and disgust for the efforts and results of our resi- 
dent makers. 

In an article in the January number of Harper’s 
Magazine several statements are made which, bowing 
to the apparent research and knowledge of the au- 
thor, I would like, with all proper respect, to ques- 
tion. 

His article opens with a graceful allusion to 
Paganini, and gives a fine and true enumeration of 
the qualities both mechanical and mental that are 
requisite in a fine violin maker, stating that “there 
are but four people to-day in the world who can 
turn you out such an instrument,” namely, a chef 
d’euvre ; but he neglects to state who they are, and 
consequently the reader is not greatly benefited by 
the information. 

He then, in a conversational and pleasant man- 
ner, gives the description and history of several 
ancient instruments, among them Ole Bull’s Gaspar 
di Salo, an Amati and a Straduarius, which latter, 
he asserts, is the only genuine Straduarius in New 
York. This city is ofefair size, and there are many 
violins in it; but the author has evidently searched 
it through, and knows the whereabouts of all the 
valuable instruments, or he would not have ven- 
tured such a statement. 

Mention is made of Guarnerius and Vuillaume, 
and then he comes to the real pith and essence of 
his subject. I quote as follows: “Some years ago, 
however, I insisted that we had a very wonderful 
violin maker in the United States. Such an an- 
nouncement caused some little surprise, and, al- 
though not held then exactly to task for such an 
opinion, what I had written was much commented 
upon.” He then states that since that time his 
judgment has been fully sustained by distinguished 
foreign instrumentalists and all the experts who 
know what they write about. 

Feeling very happy in discovering this hidden 
diamond, and pluming himself on his superior sa- 
gacity in being the one able to point out the only 
man among a population of some 50,000,000 able to 
make a good violin, he proceeds to give his name, 
but forgets to give the address, which would make 
the advertisement better. After a delicate tribute 
to his protégé he spoils it all by stating a moral lack, 
which I sincerely deplore, namely, that this maker 
dared not put his instruments upon the world “ un- 
less they looked as old as time,” but inside “ he re- 
fused to tamper with them.” 

The author then gives what he regards as a true 
test of..an instrument, that is to say, the being able 
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competition with others of known value and pedi- 
gree; and I fully agree with him, merely adding that 
it is as well to blindfold the listener, if he is at all 
interested in the experiment. He follows with 
sketches of different interviews with the late Ole 
Bull, which are very pleasant. 

Illustrations are given of violins of ancient make 
that he has referred to, and also of a violin manu- 
factured by the great American maker whom he 
discovered. He then relates the method employed 
by an American amateur, who it is to be supposed 
is not distantly connected with the great American 
maker, of discovering the secret of the old Italian 
varnish. A graphic description is given of his la- 
bors, his reading musty tomes in antique libraries, 
his purchasing old tables, bedsteads, and furniture 
generally, and scraping, scraping away, until at last 
he found it—begging the author’s pardon, the man 
must have been an “ inspired idiot ” to expect to ob- 
tain from the scraping of furnityre 300 years old a 
correct analysis of the varnish applied. Any chem- 
ist, and better yet, any experienced practical var- 
nish manufacturer, could have told him, that ina 
much shorter lapse of time the rays of the sun alone 
would have extracted many of the acids, gases, ete., 
that entered into its composition; and, ‘while traces 
of certain acids might be found, it would be impos- 
sible to tell whether they originally existed in lard, 
linseed oil, or some other ingredient, while the par- 
ticles of wood that would necessarily adhere to his 
scrapings would have their chemical influence on 
the whole, and destroy any value he might other- 
wise ascribe to his precious dust. Nevertheless, the 
author says he found it; so it matters little how he 
made the great discovery. 

In the first part of this article I stated that I 
would like to call in question some of the writer’s 
statements: and I have already spoken of the var- 
nish, and any one acquainted with the nature of 
paints or varnishes will readily agree to the absurdi- 
ty of such a discovery. : 

In stating that there was only one good American 

violin maker, the author must either have a very 
limited acquaintance with our makers, or else has 
ignored them from motives of his own. Does he 
know that George Gemiindér, of Astoria, sent a 
quartet of instruments to the Paris Exposition of 
’67, consisting of two violins, a viola and a ’cello, 
and obtained a medal over all competitors, and that 
Mr. Gemiinder has the medal in his possession ? 
Does he know that Konig, of New York, although 
at present not manufacturing, has made instruments 
that have received the plaudits of “the most dis- 
tinguished foreign instrumentalists?” Does he 
know that August Gemiinder, the brothér of George, 
besides imitating the old masters, has the courage 
to make violins of his own model, coloring and fin- 
ish? Does he know that the Patent Violin Com- 
pany, the youngest of all the makers, haf an auto- 
graph letter from Ole Bull (whom he represents as 
his intimate and “ fidus Achates ” in violin matters) 
indorsing and commending its new sounding board 
and instruments? 
And does he know that the instruments of his 
great American maker are very little known, and 
that his clever imitations show the hand of the ama- 
teur, in comparison with same of those makers I 
have mentioned ? 

Does he realize that such makers as Hamlin ahd 
White, of Boston, exist? If not, he has much to 
learn before he asserts that only one person in the 
United States has the genius and skill to produce 
an instrument that will compare with any foreign 
make. F. M. Brownine. 


Qe 

Lonpon. Several instances have recently occurred in 
which English music has been accepted and performed 
with suecess in Germany. It is known that an opera 
from the pen of Mr. Villiers Stanford, of Cambridge, 
was to be mounted at the Hanover Opera House, and 
the date fixed for the first performance was Feb. 6. 
Herr Alfred Blume is now in Hanover reading the 
parts with several of the artists; and he informs me 
that, Herr Schott, who will play the chief part, will in- 
troduce a beautiful aria from the opera at the next 
subscription concert. Mr. F. Cordor’s ‘*In the Black 
Forest”’ suite was produced for the first time in Ger- 
many, at the Gurzenich concert at Cologne, last Tues- 
day, Jan. 11, the work being conducted by Professor 
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MUSIC OF THE PAST MONTH. 
I. CHORAL WITH ORCHESTRA. 


The Hanpext anp Haypn Socrety’s second con- 
cert of the season revived two famous works, most 
interesting in themselves and in their contrast. Mo- 
zart’s Requiem had not been heard here (in the con- 
cert hall) for twenty-four years; and the last pre- 
vious performance of Beethoven’s early and only 
oratorio, The Mount of Olives—excepting two or 
three renderings of an absurd adaptation of the 
music, out of regard for pious English prejudice, to 
another text and subject, under the title of Engedi 
— dates back twenty-eight years. 

Mozart’s Requiem was indeed refreshing after our 
ears had several times been scorched of late years 
by the sensational, devouring flames of Verdi’s in- 
tensely lurid and appalling picture of eternal tor- 
ment. Mozart also can command appalling harmo- 
nies; he has appropriate accent and tone-color for 
the Dies Ire, Tuba mirum, Confutatis, etc., but he 
treats them with a few vivid touches, making them 
most impressive. He does not turn the whole Re- 
quiem, the prayer for rest, into a tremendous picture 
of the terrors of the Judgment Day. Sweetness, 
tenderness, repose are the prevailing key with him; 
it is music, not to startle and to frighten, but to 
please, to comfort, edify, sustain and bless. How 
reposeful the broad, tranquil opening: Requiem Eter- 
nam, and the majestic fugue: Kyrie Eleison! How 
beautiful the Recordare! How divinely: full of 
deepest, tenderest emotion, and how wonderful in 
rhythm, climax, harmony and expressive, ceaseless 
modulation the Zachrymosa, which hardly finds its 
equal unless we turn to Bach! And then the lovely 
Benedictus, the Agnus Dei, etc. (whatever Siissmayer 
may have had to do with them, they are Mozartean 
in spirit)! It is these things, out of the sweetest, 
inmost heart of music, that leave the permanent 
impression of the work, and not a haunting night- 
mare dream of terrors, as with Verdi. 

The interpretation of this immortal music was 
very satisfactory on the part of orchestra and cho- 
rus. The quartet of soloists was composed of Miss 
Hattie Louise Simms, of whom later, Miss Ita 
Welsh, Mr. Courtney and Mr. Clarence Hay. 

The Mount of Olives has never ranked among 
Beethoven’s greatest works. He was not satisfied 
with it himself, the music being for the most part 
too operatic for the lofty theme, and much of it too 
light and florid. Yet we are glad to have heard it 
again, for it impressed us as a whole much more 
than it had ever done before. The genius, the di- 
vine fire, the consummate art of Beethoven, shine 
out in it repeatedly. It has a noble and impressive 
orchestral introduction, which one can hear with in- 
terest even after that to the prison scene in Fidelio. 
All the instrumentation of the work, indeed, is thor- 
oughly Beethovenish, both beautiful and striking. 
The choruses are few. There is only one of much 
importance — a brilliant, joyful one, with very florid 
soprano solo—befure we come to the exciting, 
graphic little choruses (or turbe), first, of the soldiers 
seeking Jesus, which is march-like, pianissimo, 
staccato; then the disciples: “ What means this 
crowd and tumult?” alternating with “Then seize 
and bind him fast,” “Haste, and seize upon the 
traitor,” etc. Beethoven shows his true imaginative 
power in these exciting little scenes; they are not 
weak even after Bach. Of course there is no need. 
to speak of the majesty and breadth, in fact, sublim- 
ity, of the well-known final Hallelujah Chorus, 
which is one of the great things of Oratorio. The 
recitatives and arias in the part of Jesus (tenor, Mr, 
Courtney, who sang in his usual chaste, expressive 
style) fall far short of the tenderness, the realizing 
sense of Bach. The arias of the Seraph (soprano) 
are too much in the style of brilliant, ornate con- 
cert arias, though sometimes justified by the exul- 
tation of the text. Miss Simms, who sang them, a 
pupil of Mr. Courtney, was an agreeable surprise to 
all; her voice is a singularly pure and fresh soprano, 
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soaring to the high C with perfect ease ; her phras- 
ing intelligent ; her execution and expression fault- 
less, and her manner free from any affectation. Mr. 
Hay sang the small part of Veter with good taste 
and judgment. ‘There is no contralto réle. It has 
the merit of being a short oratorio, and is so much 
more interesting than we had all been told it was, 
that we trust it will not be laid upon the shelf so 
long again. It made an enjoyable contrast with 
the Requiem, though not so great of its kind as 
that is. 

— Tue Cecitia, B. J. Lang, director, gave its 
second concert, fifth season, Jan. 24. The larger 
half of the evening was occupied with Mr. Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, “The Golden Legend,” which was 
preceded by liberal and splendid extracts from 
Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, and by Grieg’s very 
dramatic and pathetic duet, “ At the Cloister Gate,” 
between a heart-broken maiden and a nun, and finely 
sung by Mrs. Hooper and Miss Ita Welsh. It was 
hardly giving a fair chance to Mr. Buck’s work to 
place it in such immediate contrast with these won- 
derful inspirations of a giant like Beethoven. By 
itself it would have commanded closer attention and 
have been more appreciated. 

The numbers from Zhe Ruins were partly familiar 
ones, such as never lose their fresliness, they are so 
finely imaginative and strong in local color, like the 
Turkish March and the whirling chorus of Der- 
vishes; partly new or nearly so to Boston audiences. 
A very original, quaint, suggestive little overture, 
nicely played by a good orchestra, was heard here 
for the first time. ‘The chorus to Minerva chained: 
“Daughter of high-throned Jove,’ was impressive. 
The plaintive little duet between a Greek man and 
woman, slaves, “ No End to Sorrow,” giving in a 
simple way a sad picture of the Moslem oppression, 
had been sung here once before in a famous concert 
for the Cretans. This time it was well sung by 
Miss Fisher and Mr. Dudley. Then the triumphal 
march and final chorus of priests and maidens, 
“Twine ye the Garlands,” with its exultant rhythm, 
its splendor of harmony and color, and the glorious 
crescendo of its ever swelling volume, left an im- 
pression which survived throughout the concert 
and long after. The chorus singing was admirable. 

We have no time to enter into any analysis of Mr. 
Buck’s cantata. It is certainly a musician-like, elab- 
orate, ingenious production, showing easy mastery 
of vocal and orchestral means, and wearing grace- 
fully the fetters of approved form. Great judg- 
ment too is shown in the selection and adaptation 
of the most available portions of Longfellow’s 
poem. There is exciting power and grandeur in 
some numbers, beauty and pathos in others; but 
the spark of inspiration by no means pervades the 
work, which sometimes labors to keep up the in- 
terest. Perhaps the most original and most bold 
and striking portion is the prologue, with its stormy 
instrumental introduction, where Lucifer vainly 
urges on his spirits to throw down the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral, and they are continually 
balked by the sound of the holy bells, and the 
chanting of the old Latin hymn. ‘The drinking 
chorus of monks, the sailors’ chorus, and the epi- 
logue: “O beauty of holiness,” are severally char- 
acteristic and felicitous. The solo pieces (Elsie, 
Miss Lucie Homer, Bertha, Miss Welsh, Lucifer and 
Friar Paul, Mr. G. W. Dudley, Prince Henry, Mr. 
C. R. Hayden, and Gottlieb, Mr. A. F. Arnold,) though 
quite well sung, made a vanishing impression on us; 
but that may be our own fault. Some scenes in the 
middie of the work, which are treated purely as 
orchestral pictures, we found rather tedious. If 
with all his talent, learning, savoir faire, and power 
of clever workmanship, the-multifarious composer 
could only burst the bonds of commonplace! Yet 
sometimes he seems almost original. We hope some 
time to hear the cantata performed again when 
there will be no Beethoven to overshadow it, or 
forestall the freshness of the listening faculty. 

—— The Apotto Croup, also, in its last pair of 
concerts (Feb. 4 and 9) brought out a noble work 
with orchestra: Max Bruch’s setting of scenes from 
the Frithjof‘saga of Bishop Tegnér. It is for male 
choruses, solo voices (Frithjof and Ingeborg), and 
orchestra. Though dark and tragical in its pervad- 
ing tone, it is grand, poetic, deeply impressive, 








wildly romantic and imaginative music throughout ; 
full of old Norse tenderness and passion, blended 
with heroic fire. ‘The orchestral introduction and 
the entire instrumentation is rich in harmony and 
color, highly imaginative, and always interesting. 
Most of the male choruses are superb and were 
superbly sung. A very striking piece is the second 
scene, “ Ingeborg’s bridal procession to King Ring.” 
With all its pomp, the march is like a dirge; there 
is an ominous and terrible sadness in it, and Inge- 
borg’s soliloquy is the wail of a heart-broken vic- 
tim— another Lucia who has signed a fatal con- 
tract. This, as well as Ingeborg’s Lament (Scene 
V), was sung with beautiful simplicity and consid- 
erable pathos by Miss Simms, confirming the fine 
impression she had made in oratorio. ‘The scenes 
of Frithjof's revenge and burning of the temple, 
and Frithjof on the sea, are wonderfully graphic 
and exciting. In the fourth scene “ Frithjof going 
into exile,” there is a very beautiful quartet of male 
voices, which was finely sung. The part of Frith- 
jof (bass) was nobly given by John F. Winch. 

The second part of the concert contained an 
agreeable miscellany. Three part-songs (“Far 
away,” by Engelsberg; “The Alpine Fay,” with 
cornet obligato by Kremser ; and “ Dearest, awake,” 
quartet and chorus, with accompaniment of strings, 
by Storch) delighted the crowd, and the last-named 
had to be repeated. Miss Simms, with pure, fresh 
voice, and easy, finished execution, sang the page’s 
song: “ Nobil Donna,” from the Huguenots, and the 
florid song, “The soldier tired,” from Dr. Arne’s 
Artaxerxes. The orchestra, well controlled by Mr. 
Lang, played the third movement from Moskowski’s 
“Joan of Arc” symphony. It represents a corona- 
tion procession, and is a massive, stately movement, 
more interesting for its instrumentation than for 
anything original in idea. The concert ended with 
a remarkable arrangement, with expressive, ever- 
varying orchestral accompaniment, by Hector Ber- 
lioz, of the “ Marseilles Hymn,” which was sung 
with great spirit and exciting effect. 


II, ORCHESTRAL. 


TueoporE Tuomas, with a portion (less than 
half) of his “ unrivalled” New York orchestra, un- 
der the impresario-ship of Mr. Peck of the Music 
Hall, gave two miscellaneous Orchestral Concerts, 
followed by two performances of the Damnation of 
Faust, in the last week of January, the latter to 
crowded audiences. The first concert we were 
obliged to lose. It contained a Suite (No. 3) called 
“Roma,” by Bizet, the lamented author of Carmen, 
which we would gladly have heard. Also the Piano 
Concerto by Henselt, wonderfully played, it is said, 
by Joseffy ; Introduction to the third act of Wag- 
ner’s Meistersinger ; Overture to Oberon; Aria from 
Bach’s orchestral Suite in D; some Hungarian 
Dances By Brahms; a Strauss Waltz, “ Autumn 
Roses ”; and Liszt’s Fantasia on Beethoven’s Ruins 
of Athens. 

The second concert, which we did hear, opened 
with a remarkably fine performance of that model 
Symphony by Mozart inG minor. There was also 
a splendid rendering of the TYannhaiiser Overture, 
almost renewing the freshness thereof ; and, for the 
last piece, some excessively noisy and extravagant, 
though brilliant and exciting, “ Scenes Napolitaines” 
by Massenet. Mr. Joseffy gave an extremely fine 
and delicate rendering of Chopin’s F-minor Con- 
certo,—almost too delicate; we could hardly hear 
his pianissimo— and a brilliant one, of course, of 
Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia. A new singer, Miss 
Amy Sherwin, of New York, made a very pleasing 
impression by her beautiful voice and her artistic, 
tasteful, and expressive rendering of the Aria: 
“Oh, del mio dolce,” from Gluck’s Paris and Helen, 
and the Freyschutz scena. 

The two interpretations of Berlioz’s Faust were 
in some respects superior, in others not equal to 
those by Mr. Lang in Tremont Temple. The cho- 
rus singing was not so effective, though there were 
good voices and well trained by Mr. Sharland. The 
orchestral work was sometimes singularly beautiful 
and almost perfect; the violins particularly sound- 
ing together like a single instrument. But some- 
times the wind instruments were far from faultless, 
and indeed it -was not precisely. the identical old 











Thomas orchestra. <A few pieces hitherto omitted 
here, were given, making the work complete. On 
the other hand, —why we cannot tell — neither the 
Racockzy March nor the Ride to Hell electrified the 
audience as they have done before; perhaps it was 
the deadening influence of too big and miscellane- 
ous a crowd. Mr. Henschel, the more we bear him 
in the part of Mephistopheles, seems peculiarly 
fitted to the part; even the imperfections of his 
voice help him, while he conceives and renders it in 
such a subtile, gentlemanly, truly Goethian and 
nineteenth century satanic spirit as hardly any 
other man could match. Mr. Tower’s robust, rich 
tenor voice, still in the rough-diamond state, was 
conscientiously exerted and rather successfully in 
the part of Faust, but it lacked tenderness. Miss 
Fanny Kellogg, however, achieved a decided triumph 
in the difficult part of Margaret. 

Harvarp Sympnony Concerts. —The sixth 
of the series (sixteenth) took place Feb. 3, witha 
rather larger audience than usual. The piéce de 
resistance was Prof. Paine’s elaborate and masterly 
“Spring” Symphony, which more than confirmed 
the fine impression it made last year. ‘The melodic 
themes seemed more distinct, more pregnant and 
suggestive. Those of the charming Scherzo were 
clear enough at first, and a fresh grace and fra- 
grance, and a dreamy ecstasy pervades the move- 
ment; it shows a keen and tender love of Nature. 
This time we were struck by the beauty and the fit- 
ness of the first Allegro theme, as it soars aloft with 
vigor and uncontainable spring longing, after the 
wintry Adagio and the flutter of expectancy in the 
persistent violin figure, which is ever and anon felt 
in the pauses and interstices of the richly develop- 
ing movement, iike a sort of Wadld-weben. The 
earnestness and depth of the Adagio commanded 
close and satisfying attention. And the joyous life 
of the Finale, rising into a large, majestic hymn of 
gratitude and praise, showed inventive power and 
energy not easily exhausted. The orchestra took 
to it warmly and gave a clear and conscientious 
rendering on the whole, although a few more re- 
hearsals might have improved the light and shade 
and certain points of phrasing. 

The concert began and ended with two first-class 

Overtures, finely contrasted: Schumann’s moody 
and impassioned one to Manfred, and Mendelssolhin’s 
romantic and most lovely one to Tieck’s Fair Melu- 
sina. Both were well interpreted. Miss May Bry- 
ant, who seemed less under the influence of stage- 
fright than usual, although her eyes were too much 
fastened to her notes, sang in a rich, large, sympa- 
thetic voice, and with true, simple feeling and ex- 
pression, the Aria: “ Deh, per questo istante solo ” 
from Mozart’s Tito; also a delicious, most original 
little love-song: “ Willst duedein Herz mir schenk- 
en,” by the dear old John Sebastian, and Suleika’s 
second song, by Schubert, with tasteful piano ac- 
companiment by Mr. J. A. Preston. 
The seventh Symphony Concert, with the 
fine symphony composed and conducted by Dr. F. 
L. Ritter, with the admirable piano playing of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sherwood (who kindly volunteered their 
services), and with the delightful singing of Mrs. E. 
Humphrey Allen, offers more matter for comment 
than we can command room for now. In our next 
we shall try to do justice to the two closing concerts 
of the season. 








Ill. CHAMBER CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 


Evuterre. The third concert (Feb. 2) was given 
at Mechanics’ Hall, by the Beethoven Club, com- 
posed of C. N. Allen and Gustav Dannreuther, vio- 
lins, Henry Heindl, viola, Wulf Fries, ’cello, assisted 
by Julius Akeroyd and Henry Suck, violins, D. 
Kunst, viola, and Wm. Rietzel, ’cello. The pro- 
gramme presented two entirely new works, and one 
of them as strange as new, which we will not at- 
tempt to analyze, or even to appreciate, after a 
single hearing on the coldest night of the winter. 
The first was a Quartet by Grieg, Op. 27, in G-minor. 
The first movement, starting with what seemed to 
us a very ugly theme, which in its numerous re- 
turns and Protean costumes grew no lovelier, was 
strangely wild and freakish in-its continual change 
of tempo. The other movements were perhans 


more attractive, but still puzzling to the uninitiated © 
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A simple list of the successive parts and movements 
will be found curious: — 
1. Un pocco Andante, Allegro molto ed agitato, 
ae oo es ewe ote 0 oe 6 Gminor, +4 
Piu mosso, . . 6 2 2 6 © © © © «© «© G-major, 44 
Presto— Prestissimo . . . . . . . « G-minor, +4 
2. Romanze: Andantino, Allegro agitato B-flat major, 6-8 
3. Intermezzo: Allegro molto marcato . . G-minor, 3+4 
Vivoescherzando . ..... . . . G-anajor, 24 
4. Lento. . * + © «© « « * « G-minor, 44 
Presto al Saltarello + ee 6 © © © «© © G-minor, 6-8 
Presto. . .. . . G-minor, 3-4, 4-4; G-major, 3-4, 24 
Un pocco Andate. Presto ... + +» G-major, 44 


The Octet by Raff, Up. 176, was more enjoyable ; 
clear and regular in form and rich in harmony. 
Both works were finely played. 

Mr. Artuur Foors’s Trio Concerts have 
proved so fara great success. The large and select 
audience presents a very sociable and genial aspect 
as it groups itself about the performers in the long 
room at Chickering’s. In the interpretation of the 
musi¢, Mr. C. N. Allen and Mr. Fries are the young 
pianist’s comrades, and so far everything has gone off 
without flaw or weakness. The ensemble has been 
excellent and the playing spirited, artistic and ex- 
pressive. The first concert (Feb. 5) gave us a fine 
rendering of Beethoven's “ Geister Trio” (in 1D), Op. 





IX. a. Mainacht. 
b. Sontags, . . her gg oar ae eae 
c. Versisches Lied, te ‘ 6 0 @& ‘6 
d. Die beiden Grenadiere, Be <a we 
Mr. Henschel. 


And this for the Matinée, yet more remarkable: — 


I. a. Air from ‘11 Maestro di Musica, . . Pergolese 
6. Recitative and air from *‘ Susanna,” 
c. Air, * Sibillar” from *‘ Rinaldo,’ . . . . Handel 
Mr. Henschel. 
II. a. Cavatina, “ Porgi Amor” from “ Nozze di 
Bigaros. sc 8 ae te 0 6 8 4 ee 
Dd, EGUID, -o 6 08 ogee 2 ere wy 6 ee 
Miss Bailey. 
IIT. Two Songs, words bed yo a . « » Henschel 
Mr. Hayden. 
1V. Piano Solo: a. Nocturne fn A-flat, from Op. 35, 
6. Polonaise,. . « 2 2 © « Henschel 
Mr. Henschel. 


Rubinstein 
. Schumann 








V.a. Memnon, . - - « Schbuert 
b. Zwei venetianische Gondellieder, . . Schumann 

a *F = was an ancient King.’ — Ballad 
Henschel 


(Ms ° 
ay aseh 8 song, “from “ Philémon et Baucis, ” Gounod 
Mr. Henschel. 
VI. Duet, “‘ Fac me vere,”’ from a Stabat Mater 
MS. i bea 
¢ ) Miss Bailey. and Mr. Hayden. 

VII. Serbisches Liederspiel,—Ten old-Servian Folk’s- 

poems, composed for one and more voices and 
piano-forte, Op. 32 - Henschel 
Miss Bailey, Miss Homer, Mr. Hayden and Mr. Henschel. 


We would fain speak of Mr. Henschel’s rare and un- 
commonly interesting first group of arias; of Miss 
Bailey’s beautiful delivery of “Porgi Amor;”’ of the 


Henschel 


70), so called from its weird and mysterious, and | delicate aroma of the Hafiz songs, which Mr. Hayden 


wonderfully-beautiful slow (Largo) movement; and 

a very strong, bright, interesting Trio (Op. 15, No. 1) 

by Rubinstein. Between the two, Miss May Bryant 

sang with much feeling and expression, though cold 
timidity of manner, a fine group of songs: “'Tutta 
raccolta,” from Handel’s £zio ; “ Suleika,” Schubert; 

“Marie am Fenster,” Franz; and “Es blinkt der 

Thau,” Kubinstein. Her German pronunciation is 

excellent. 

The second’ concert Feb. 12) opened with a de- 
lightful Mozart Trio in E-major, full of grace and 
naive charm, and it was beautifully played. Miss 
Bryant sang “ Pur dicesti,” by Lotti; “Dein Herz,” 
Ed. Lassen ; “ Wiegenlied”’ (Up. 49, No. 4), Brahms; 
aud “ Dawn, gentle flower,” by Bennett. A Trio in 
F, Op. 6, by Woldemar Bargiel, was full of origi- 
nality and fire, and made a lively impression. 

The third programme offered Trios in E-minor, 
Op. 33, (first time) by Cart Goldmark, and in D-minor 
(the fine old favorite) by Mendelssohn. Miss Bry- 
ant’s songs were Schubert’s “ Aufenthalt,” Lassen’s 
“Mit deinein blauen Augen,” Schumann’s “ Mit 
Myrthen und Rosen.” 

This evening there will be a second hearing of 
Mr. Chadwick’s String Quartet in C, and a piano 
quartet in G-minor, Op. 25, by Brahms. 

—— Mr. HENSCHEL gave his second and third Vocal 
Recitals on Monday evening, January 31, and Saturday 
afternoon, Febraary 12,—the first in Tremont Temple, 
the other in the Meionaon. The audiences were very 
large ; in the Meionaon every seut was bought and 
occupied in spite of the drenching rain-storm. There 
is no need to tell how admirably both Mr. Henschel 
and Miss Bailey sang, how splendidly the former 
played all the accompaniments, or how full of charac- 
ter and charm were his own numerous compositions 
both for the voice and for the pianoforte. To dwell upon 
each captivating and inspiring item of the two feasts 
would take a whole number of our journal. We must 
content ourselves with the bare enumeration of their 
titles, which to those who were present will be full of 
meaning. The first programme was as follows : 

I. a. Sei nur still. Sacred Song (1630) . . J. W. Franck 
b. ** Meutre ti lascio,”’ - « + Mozart 
c. Air, ** Revenge, ‘Timotheus cries,” from 

- Handel 


“Alexander 8 Feast,” rh ate 
Mr. "Henschel. 


IL. a. “ Du bist die Ruh,” 
6. Suleika, } : 
Ill. Prano SoLo, 
Three canons from Op. 9and18, ..... 
Mr. Henschel. 
IV. Air from “Le roi de Lahore,” .... 
Mr. Henschel. 


V. Two duets from Op.28, ....... 
Beharrliche Liebe, — Trennung. 
Miss Bailey and Mr. Henschel. 


VI. a. In questa tomba. . Reethoven 
6. Lied des Harfners aus Goethe’ 8 Wilhelm Meister. 

. Schubert 

. Schumann 


- Schubert 


Henschel 
. Massenet 


- Henschel 


OC OMI, 6 8 ow ve © 6 6 8 ew 
d. Gesiaendniss, . . . . 1. eee 
Mr. Henschel. 


VIL. Three Songs from Chas. Kingsley’s Water- 
babies,” “(MS). . « Henschel 
The river sings — “ “When all the world is young, 
lad.”"— “ 1 once had a sweet little doll, dears.” 
Miss Bailey. 
VIII. Homage 4 Handel. 


Duet fortwo Pianos, . . e 


Moscheles 
Messrs: Lang and Henschel. sid 





sang with fervor; of Mr. Henschel’ $ strong dramatic 
setting of ‘the old, old story”’’ of the queen and the 
page; “and more especially of the Servian Folks’ songs, 
truly original and characteristic compositions, with an 


| antique flavor, finely conceived and sung, and of which 


we hope to have an opportunity to speak some day in 


full. 
— The list of arrears is not yet exhausted; the 


uniqne and charming concert of .Mr. Adamowski, re- 
citals of Mr. Bendix, . etc., etc., still claim notice. 


——@—— 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, Feb. 21. On Tuesday evening the Phil- 
harmonic Club gave its fourth concert in Chickering 
Hal}, with this cent o 


Quartet (string) 
P. F, Trio, F » oth 


° oe « © «© « « « Mount 
arp, ‘Op. o*: » . Scharwenka 

(Mr. "Hoftinan, ‘piano.) 

String Quartet, F, Op. 4 

Each concert given we this club seems better than 
its predecessor. The Mozart quartet was played with 
a delicacy and smootliness that were simply admirable. 
Add to these characteristics a complete unity of senti- 
ment, and fine artistic execution, and the ensemble 
may be imagined. 

The Scharwenka Trio is a charming work and re- 
ceived full justice at the hands of Messrs. Hoffman, 
Arnold and Werner. The Allegretto was so exquisitely 
rendered that the delighted audience insisted upon a 
repetition, which was kindly accorded. 

The Schumann Quartet, an exacting work, was per- 
haps less cleverly performed ; but one must remember 
that artists are not superhuman, and that a whole 
evening of such close application and arduous effort is 
exceedingly fatiguing; consequently, as may well be 
supposed, the last piece on the programme suffers a 
little. However, this is almost a matter of hypercriti- 
cism. The entire performance was excellent and fur- 
nished a most delightful entertainment to the appre- 
ciative subscribers. In behalf of all musical people, I 
heartily thank the Club for its yearly endeavor to open 
the ears of the New York public to the beauty of those 
works which, while less grand than those in symphonic 
scores, are still wonderfully charming and full of in- 
terest. 

Mr. Henschel’s fourth (and last) Recital took place 
on Thursday, Feb. 10, and was enjoyed to the utmost 
by a very large audience. Mr. Henschel produced 
several lovely sungs of his own, many of them worthy 
of Robert Schumann himself. He outdid himself both 
as a vocalist and 2s an accompanist. But indeed that 
word is a misnomer; his songs (like those of Schu- 
mann) are simply duos for voice and piano, and each 
is so thoroughly a part of the other that separation 
would be literally impossible. Mr. Henschel, in playing 
his own secondo, has an immense advantage over those 
who are compelled to submit themselves to the tender 
mercies of ordinary machine pianists. Miss Bailey 
knows how much she is indebted for her success to the 
exceedingly careful and artistic piano work of Mr. 
Henschel. The little lady has a winning voice, full of 
dewy freshness, and, when she confines herself to selec- 
tions within her capacity, achieves very satisfactory re- 
sults. Her rendering of Mr. Henschel’s * Luilaby”’ 
(in response to an encore) was delicious. 

And thus terminated this interesting series of Re- 
citals which has ended all too soon, but which may be 
supplemented by another before the close of the season. 

On Saturday evening, Feb. 12, occurred the fourth 


Schumann 


. Brahms 


concert of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society. This was- 
| the programme: — 
Cantata, “ A Stronghold Sure”. . ... . . . Bach 
Ninth Symphony .. . +o © « «© © « Beethoven 
Chorus of about 100 voices. 
Soloists: Miss Ida Hubbell, Soprano, 
Miss Emily Winant, alto, 
Mr. C. Fritsch, ‘Tenor, 
Mr. F. Remmertz, Bass. 

This was a very good performance in the main. Of 
course the chorus was not quite so effective and power- 
ful as Dr. Damrosch’s band of drilled singers, but the: 
former are comparatively new in the harness and will: 
undoubtedly achieve desirable results in the near 
future. Miss Hubbell sang cleverly, although her 
organ is scarcely robust enough to fill the Academy. 
Miss Winant’s glorious voice was heard to advantage 
in all that was allotted to her; while Mr. Fritsch and 
Mr. Remmertz did probably as well as they knew how; 
the former insisted upon singing (in the cantata) about 
@ quarter of a tone below pitch; and the latter— 
the nobility of whose voice no one can question — 
seemed to have no idea of refinement or repose in his 
manner of singing. There were two special excel- 
lencies in the performance that deserve mention, At 
the close of the cantata is a choral: ‘That word shall 
still.” . This was unaccompanied by the orchestra, and 
was sung with a precision and unity of purpose de- 
serving of emphatic commendation. The second fea- 
ture was the performance of the Scherzo in the Ninth 
Symphony; this was played marvellously well, and the 
gentleman who presides over the timpani handled his 
sticks in a most artistic way. It would seem almost 
impossible to get any expression out of a pair of 
drums; but this gentleman certainly did it, and did it 
capitally, too. 

The audience was a very large one, and the fourth 
concert may well be deemed the distinctive one of the 
series so far. 

On Tuesday evening, Feb. 15, I attended a chamber 
music concert at Steck Hall. The programme included 
a String Quartet by Beethoven, a String Quartet by 
Mozart, and a pianoforte and ‘cello duo by Rubinstein. 
The artists were Mr. Von Inten (piano), Mr. Brandt 
(violin), Mr, Matzka (violin), Mr. Schwarz (viola) and 
Mr. Bergner (’cello). This was the third of a series of 
six concerts, As they are semi-private in character, I 
will not enter into any criticism of the performance,’ 
but will merely say that the entertainment was an en- 
joyable one, and that it was fully appreciated by a 
large and attentive audience. 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 17, Mr. Carl Feininger 
gave the third of a series of chamber concerts at Stein- 
way Hall; the programme included a Piano Quintet by 
Raff (Op. 107), three songs sung by Mr. Henschel, and 
a Romance for violin played by Mr. Feininger. This 
proved to be a pleasant concert, and Mr. Feininger was 
warmly applauded for his rendering of his own Ro- 
mance, as well as for his careful and musicianly lead- 
ing of the string portion of the Quintet. Mr. Henschel 
sang superbly, as he almost always does, and received 
two enthusiastic recails. How satisfactory he is, to 
be sure, and how aggravatingly cool and insouciant! 
It isn’t likely that he ever knew the meaning of stage- 
Jright or nervousness. 

Miss Copleston—the pianist of the evening—seemed 
to have excellent intentions, and her musical concep- 
tions far surpasses her technical dexterity. Yet, she 
will, no doubt, develop into a very good pianist at some 
future day. 

Mr, Feininger gives his Fourth Soirée early in March, 
and an interesting programme is promised. 

Herr Joseffy is just now giving a series of three Re- 
citals for benevolent purposes, and two of them have 
been very successful both artistically and pecuniarily. 

Mr. Rummel gave the first of his series of Recitals 
on Thursday, Feb. 17, witha programme which included 
a Sonata by Mozart; a Sonata (Op. 26), by Beethoven; 
the Faschingschwank, (Op. 26), by Schumann; two 
Impromptus and Nocturne by Chopin; three Liszt selec- 
tions, and a Fantasie-Stiick by O. Horsheim, the latter 
being an exceedingly clever composer now living in 
New York, who is emphatically the most compe- 
tent and accomplished musical critic in the city; and 
this without any reservation whatever. 

Mr. Rummiel‘is‘an earnest pianist and an intelligent 
musician, with an entirely mistaken opinion with re- 
gard to the piano. His theory is obviously that you 
must “imitate an orchestra’’ as closely as possible. 
How this is to be done Heaven only knows, and Mr, 

Rummel has not yet found out. I speak of his theory; 
in practice he sometimes forgets himself and plays ad- 
miably. A conscientious critic would be compelled to 
admit that his first Recital was scarcely a fair test of his 
real ability. To begin with, he lost his place two or 
three times in the Mozart Sonata [he played the entire 
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programme from memory], and wandered vaguely 
about before finding his clue. In one of the Chopin 
Impromptus, (Op. 29), he managed to get his bass tan- 
gled in the second phrase (F-minor); and in fine he 
was either careless or forgetful (or both), with a very 
exasperating frequency. Per contra, he played a 
Prelude and Fugue (Bach-Liszt) grandly; he gave Hor- 
sheim’s lovely Fantasie-Stiick very tenderly and poet- 
ically; and his performance of the Waldesranschen 
(Liszt) was admirable. s) 

In fine, Mr. Rummel—who has an _ exceedingly 
brilliant technique and a very excellent conception of 
a composer’s intentions —needs toning down in some 
respects. He has improved greatly since last winter, 
and I do not doubt that his future progress will be still 
greater, for he is a hard worker and an assiduous stu- 
dent. But if he should fall into the error of consider- 
ing adverse criticism as inimical to him personally he 
will commit a mistake, which will, in many ways, be 
utterly irreparable. 

On Saturday evening occurred the Fourth concert of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society, with the same pro- 
gramme which was given in the N. Y. Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s Concert. Of course with the advantage for 
additional rehearsals the performance acquired addi- 
tional smoothness, and the entertainment w:s therefore 
a successful affair in every way. The audience was a 
large cne; indeed the inhabitants of our sister city al- 
ways turn out en masse on these occasions; there is a 
far more united musical sentiment across the river 
than can be found in New York. ¥, 





Cuicaco, Feb. 19. The last week of ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 
Opera” was slightly varied by a performance of Mo- 
gaurt’s Don Giovanni and Wagner's Lohengrin. I re- 
gret to state that the performances of thexe operas were 
yery far from satisfactory. In Don Giovanni, Mme. 
Swift took the 16le of Donna Anna, and her voice, 
method, and acting were not at all fitted to the part. 
In the first place the lady has not a musical voice, and 
although she has plenty of power, it seems more like 
noise than vocal sounds. It was a great mistake to 
give the part into such inadequate hands. Then, too, 
the role of Ze1lina was sung by Miss Cary, which made 
it necessary to transpose all the music. The bright, 
and graceful motion of the instrumentation was made 
to suffer by lowering the keys, and the pretty songs 
lost their beauty by this change. Of course Miss Cary 
did her best to please in the character, but it was not 
at all suited to her powers. Mile. Valleria sang the réle 
of Donna Elvira very finely, and the Don Giovanni of 
Signor del Puente was very pleasing. The new tenor, 
Sig. Ravelli, was not the ideal Ottavio, for much of the 
beauty of his music was lost by a faulty conception. 
In the air “Il Mio Tesoro,” the tempo was taken far 
too fast. When Mozart wrote an Andante, he doubt- 
less knew his own intentions, and the idea ought to be 
carefully considered by every thoughtful singer, be- 
fore he interprets it to an audience. The orchestra 
was not always in tune, and the chorus was simply 
wretched. 

In Lohengrin the performance was not more satis- 
factory. Mme. Gerster, who took the part of Elsa, was 
not able to make herself heard in many portions of her 
music. She has not the voice forthe réle. Sig. Cam- 
panini was able to illustrate something of the Wagner 
idea, but one singer cannot produce an opera, notwith- 
standing a great talent, Our season of opera did not 
do anything for the progress of music. It gave sozi- 
ety an opportunity to display itself, but, apart from 
this, was not of any service to art. Col. Mapleson did 
not bring as good an orchestra or chorus as those of a 
year ago. The management seemed disposed to work 
upon the credulity of our fashionable people, rather 
than to furnish splendid performances of good works. 
Another year, if this same management is to rule, there 
will be an open resentment on the part of the people. 
Many letters written to the daily press, exposing the 
blunders of the management during this season indi- 
cated that our public is beginning to understand its own 
rights. If managers take money fora good perform- 
ance, they should be forced to furnish it. 

The Beethoven Society gave its second concert of the 
season, with this programme: — 

Mass in G,s..6 h\-s hho ©. 0,0. 9 © we 
Concerto forviolin, ... oie we 
Master Michael Banner. 
Reverie, (arranged for chorus),. . . . . . Schumann 
Wanderer’s Song, (arranged for chorus), . . Schumann 
March and chorus from ‘* ‘he Queen of Sheba,’”’ Goldmark 

In many respects the programme was interesting, al- 
thongh not as much so as others given by the same 
soeiety. The orchestra and chorus did the best of the 
work, while the so!o quartet was hardly well balanced 
enough to do justice to their part of the Mass. Master 
Banner is‘ an interesting lad, and gives every indica- 


Beethoven 
Mozart 
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tion of becoming a very fine player. Yet, I question 
the wisdom of allowing him to appear very often in 
public. The flattery that is extended to a youth is of- 
ten a retarding influence, and prevents true progress. 
The public praise, and extend what is seemingly en- 
couragement; but modesty is often killed by an early 
contact with the world, and the very applause is taken 
as a judgment upon talent, which in reality should be 
allowed to mature before it comes to the concert stage. 

Our Central Music Hall has been given into the 
charge of Mr. Milward Adams, who takes the place of 
the late Mr. George B. Carpenter as manager. Mr. Ad- 
ams was associated with Mr. Carpenter for many years, 
and will endeavor to carry out the plans and enter- 
prises of that gentleman; from his past experience he 
will be fully able to manage the hall successfully. 

Mr. Remenyi appeared in three concerts at the above 
mentioned hall, during last week. I regret to state 
that on the evening that I heard him play, his perform- 
ance was far from satisfactory. He seemed to try to 
impress the audience by making all kind of so-called 
effects with his violin, and was extremely sensational 
in his playing. Yet, notwithstanding this aim, his in- 
tonation was faulty, and at times very disagreeable to 
listen to. It has been two years since I have heard Mr. 
Remenyi, and I must confess that his playing seems to 
me to have degenerated. Perhaps travelling so much 
and playing before country audiences have made him 
careless; but, whatever may be the cause, the fact re- 
mains the same. Sensationalism seems to be the one 
influence that controls his playing. 

Mr. Liesegang has been giving some pleasant con- 
certs of orchestral music. The last one I heard was 
devoted to Beethoven's music. Mr. Emil Liebling 
played the first movement of the Concerto in C-minor, 
Op. 37, and the Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2. Mr. Heimen- 
dahl the Romance in F, for violin, while Mr. Knorr 
sang the beautiful ‘‘ Adelaide.’’? The concert closed 
with the Pastoral Symphony. 

Next week Mr. Thomas comes to conduct some per- 
formances of the Apollo Club, when Zhe Damnation 
of Faust will be given. Mr. Thomas will also direct 
some orchestral concerts. The orchestra will be com- 
posed of our home players, with additions from Cin- 
cinnati. Of these in my next letter. C. H. Brirran. 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 14. The first two of our five Sym- 
phony Concerts for this season were given on the 29th 
ult. and 12th inst., with the following programme: — 


a. Sinfonie Dramatique, D-minor, No. 4, work 95. 
b. Songs with piano, ‘The dew it shines,” 
“The lark,” “Gold rolls here beneath 
me,” “The Asra. eae, Sie 
Mr. Frank Remmertz. 
Norwegian Folk-Life, No. 19, for piano, “On 
the mountains,” ‘‘ Rustic bridal proces- 
sion passing by,’”’ ** Carnival scene.” . . . 
Mme. Teresa Carreiio, 
Norwegian Rhapsody, C,. . . . . ++ 0. 
Rey, SP eOk,. <- sk se ewe oe S 
Suite E-flat, work 200, for piano and orchestra, 
Minuet. — Gavotte and Musette, — Cavatina. 


Rubinstein 


- Grieg 


Svendsen 
Beethoven 


— Finale, allegro,. . . oe ss 3 ee 
Mr. B. Courlaender. 
Songs with piano, ‘‘ My haunt,” “The haunted 
man,” “ The Inquisitive,” ‘‘ Impatience,” . Schubert 
Miss Antonia Henne. 
Overture to “ The Secret Avengers,” work 3,. . Berlioz 


Of these selections the novel features are the Rubin- 
stein ‘‘Sinfonie Dramatique,’’ —truly a dramatic sym- 
phony and abounding in a wealth of tone-color that 
would have astonished the old masters,—and the Berlioz 
Overture, the third opus of this talented and spirited 
composer of the new French school, likewise full of 
dramatic vigor and powerful instrumental effects. 
Our orchestra this season consists of forty pieces: and 
if objection may be made to the material here and 
there, it is but just to speak praisingly of the careful 
attention to detail on the part of. the director, evident 
in everything he undertakes with his forces, possibly 
too careful at times for the comfort of the said forces. 
What gives greater pleasure, however, is the manner 
in which the audience is being brought, with each 
successive season, to a higher appreciation of what 
is performed and the manner in which it is performed. 
There is an evident increase in that reverence for 
the art, and respect for its exponents ‘so necessary 
to make the good effects of such concerts perma- 
nent in their elevating influence. It is a positive pleas- 
ure to notice how earnestly they sit through a 
symphony, and when a Rubinstein or Schubert song 
is sung, which always speaks more directly to the 
heart of the average concert-goer than orchestral music, 
how respectfully they wait until the accompaniment 
has completely died away before they venture to move 
a muscle, This could not be said of us even last year; 





and there will be few audiences. in this country.tep 


years hence of whom the same remark will be truth- 

fully made. 

The eleventh Students’ Concert took place on the 5th 
inst., with this programme: — 

String-Quartet, B-flat, work 76, No.1, . - - - Haydn 
Messrs. Allen, Fincke, Schaefer and Jungnickel. 

a- Scene and Air from the opera * Figaro’s Wed- 
ding.” 

b- Piano-Trio, F-major, work 15, No. 2, for piano, 
violin and violoncello, Allegro, Andante gra- 
zioso, Allegro, . . 

Songs transcribed for piano- “solo by ¥r. Liszt, Ave 

Maria, work 52, No. 4, Elfin King, work 1, - Schubert 
The Oratorio Society Chorus has swelled to six hun- 
dred voices; not that six hundred people standing up to 
sing Handel’s Messiah necessarily makes a good cho- 
rus; but it goes to show what interest, at least from one 
important quarter, is taken in the movement. The other 
important quarter, the pecuniary, has yet to be heard 


from. 


Mozart 


oe 
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NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. The eighty-second concert 
(sixth series), under the direction of the musical pro- 
fessor, Charles H. Morse, was given (Feb. 7) by Mr. E, 
B. Perry, the blind pianist, Mr, F. E. Morse, vocalist, 


and Mr. C. H. Webster, accompanying pianist. The 
programme was as follows: — 
Piano Solo— ~ 
a. Gavotte in E-flat,Op.7 .. . - » « Roeder 
b, Menuetto Cappricciosa, from Sonata in A- 
flat, Up. 39 . i Scie ek eae Weber 
c. Aus Schéner Zeit, Op. 34 «+ « « « « « Hofmann 
d. Toccata, Op. 31, NO.2 ‘sso 6 5 0) ohne ea 
Song: “Nazareth”. . - « Gounod 
Piano Solo: Harmonies Poétiques et Réligieuses, 
NOS coe eA ee ee eee 
Piano Solo — 
a. PréludeinA . . +2 Sherwood 
b. Les Souvenirs, ‘I would dream, not weep” . Perry 
c. L’Orage, kiude, Up. 2. . « « « Henuselt 
d, Etudes, Nos. 7 and 41, from ‘Op. 25 . « « « Chopin 
Song, “only to love,’ . » Santley 


Concerto in F- sharpm inor, Op. 69: a., * Allegro; . Al- 
dante; c., Finale . . F. Hiller 
Orchestral parts on a second piano by Mr. Webster. 





ProvipENcE, R. I. The following is the programme 
of a Song Recital given in Amateur Dramatic Hall, 
Jan. 18, by Mrs. Grace Hiltz Gleason, assisted by Mr. 
Win. H. Sherwood and Mr. Victor Hammerel, accom- 


panist:— 


1. a. “My Heart ever Faithful,” . .. . - « Bach 

b. Recitative and Aria, “As when the dove,” 

from Acis and Galatea, . .. . + © « « Handel 
ce. ‘* Sympathy,” 

d. “ Piercing Eyes,” Canzonets,. .. . + - Haydn 
2. March, from Op.17, . . . . + + « « « Schumana 
3. Five Songs, from ‘* Poet's Love,” 

a. “Twas in the lovely month of May,” 

b. * Where fall my bitter tear-drops,”’ 

ce. “ The Rose and the Lily,” 

d. “ When gazing on thy beauteous eyes,” 

Schumann 


e. “ A young man loves a maiden,” .. . 

J. “ Love’s Message,” 

g. ‘* Margaret at the Spinning Wheel,” . . Schubert 
4, Scherzo, from Sonata Op. 35, Nocturne, Op. 15, 

in F-sharp, Scherzo, Op. 39, in C-sharp, . . Chopin 

5. Nine Songs, 

a. “ Dance Song in May,”’ Op. 1, No. 6, 

b. “In vain,” Op. 10, No. 6, 

ce, **'Two faded Roses,” Op. 13, No. 1, 

d. “‘May Song,” Op. 33, No. 3, 

e. “ The Lotus Flower,” Op. 1, No. 3, 

J. “Rosemary,” Op. 13, No. 4, 

g. “Slumber Song, Op. 1, No. 10, 

h. “O tell me, is my wandering Love?” Op. 40, No. 1, 

i. “The Woods,” Op. 14, No. 3, Franz 


6. Grand Polonaise,in EK, . . . . . © «© « « « Liszt 
7. a. **O Golden Moment,” , a 
b. “Night in Spring,” . . . « « « « » « Jensen 
c. “* Morning,’ Op. 33, No. 1 
d, “ Spring Song,’’ Op. 32, No. 2, 
e. “Spring Song,” Op. 32, No.3, . « « Rubinstein 
J. “The Charmer ,” Op. 47, . . « « « Mendelssohn 





Vassar COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. On the 
15th of December last, Prof. F. L. Ritter delivered a 
lecture on ‘*Chamber Music, in its historical and zsthet- 
ical development.” The illustrations were played by a 
string quartet consisting of Messrs. Hermann Brandt, 
Max Schwartz, George Matzka, and F. Bergner, and 
consisted of: — 


1, Canzon 4 Quatro— 1593 . 6 ww ee ee Maschera 


2, Symphonia 4 Quatro— 1650. . . - + « » Allegri 
3. Sonata for violin and violoncello — 1680 . e Torelli 
4. Sonata da Chiesa, for two violins and *cello— 

1685 . . Bassani 
5. Sonata da Camera, for two violins and "cello 

—16%5 .. oe © « Corelli 
J Adagio, from a sonata for violin — ~ 1700 ar Corelli 

. Gavotte, from a sonata for violin—1681_. . . Biber 

8. —_ from a sonata for viol da Gamba — 

17200... . . J.S. Bach 
9. Allegro, from a sonata for violin — 1732 - - Handel 
10. Largo, from a trio for two violins and 

*cello—li62.. . . « . « C. Ph. E,. Bach 
11. String quartet, No. 1— 1755 Haydn 


— The thorough bass acostapeniment: to Nos. 3 5, 





8 and 10 were arranged by Dr. Ritter. 





